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while our hot, dry summers, and the ex- 
treme eold of our winters, appear equally to conspire 
against them. Great hopes have been entertained of the 


distribute it evenly over the ground, it being light, (weigh. 
ing bat 14 or 15 Ibs. per bushel,) and easily acted upon by 
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SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1838. 
ORCILARD GRASS. 


The following queries are an extract from a letter by 


A. B. A. Esq., Bufialo: 

Ma. Tue ~] am intending to steck down consider. 
abe land this spring, and I should really like to know 
\ orchard grass and clover have proved superior to 
tiinothvy ama clover on hai 1- pati lands. J see in late vols. 
of 1 "Farmer, that Juda Bradley and others higehily 
commend it, as ripening more equally with the ciover, 

vielding greater creps. I wish to know whether 
their experience since confirms the opinion, and whether 
their lands can be denominated hard-pan. Judge Peters 
QISO ¢ s the superior qualities of orchard grass, (sce 


ivator for March. At what rate can I 
buy seed free from chaff; and how many pounds of such 
it require per acre ? 


extract in Cul 


1 will 

We have cultivated the orchard grass for several years, 
not to any considerable extent, but suflicient to justity 
in our opinion, the most favorable reports that have been 
madv of it, 
a hard-pan subsoil, (analysis shows it to contain of silex 
about 68, and clay from 25 to 28 per cent,) with from 8 


to 12 inches of strong tillable soil. The seed was sown 


with clover and timothy, but the clover lias mostly disap. | 


It has | 


peared, leaving the orchard in full possession. 
been mowed once, and usually twice, every year since 
seeding, and the crop has uniformly been luxuriant. What 


seed we have sown, has been of our own raising; and 


have experienced no difficulty in its germination. 


The reasons why, on our soils, we should prefer it to 
timothy for permanent pasture or meadow, are, the ra. | 


pidity of its growth after feeding or mowing; its early | 


start in the spring; and its being in the best state to cut, | 
at the time the clover, with which it is usually sown, is 
in that stage of its growth in which it makes the best hay. 


We should not, however, recommend orchard grass on 
any soil which was to be subjected to the rotation or al. 
ternate system of husbandry, unless the intervals were to 
be long ; experience having shown that its roots, and ils 
great durability, render it more proper where permanence 
is required, than where it is to be frequently ploughed. | 
For the latter purpose, and as an ameliorator of the soil, | 
clover is unrivalled, its roots enriching the soil when 
ploughed in, and the leaves of the plant being more bene 
fitted by the action of lime and gypsum than almost any 
other. 

It has been objected to orchard grass, that it grows 
If this 


grass is allowed to stand too long, the charge may be true, 


coarse, and makes a harsh and unpalatable hay. 
especially where the growth is luxuriant, as it will be on 


are more fond, than hay of this grass when cut early, 
The truth is, to derive the full benefit of this grass, if in 
pasture, it must be fed close; if for hay, it must be cut 
before the stalk becomes wiry and hard, ‘The afiermath 
of orchard grass is the heaviest known, and the early cut- 
ling allowed the first growth, greatly favors the securing 
the second. 

In respect to the quantity of seed sown, and the man 
ner of sowing, the following directions have been given 
by a gentleman of Pennsylvania, which we think well 


The land on which we have cultivated it, is | 


the winds, 
secds at the time of sowing, as the difference in weight 
will vary the extent of the cust, I have usually sown 
clover seed at the rate of about four quarts per acre, and 
afterwards fullowed with orchard grass, with one bushel 
on the same quantity of land.” Others use more seed, 
putting on from 14 to 2 bushels per acre, and thick sow- 
ing is likely to obviate one objection which has been 
sometimes made against it—that it grows in tufts, and 
does not mike a thick close turf. It is principally by 
means of this grass, that the rich pastures of central 
Pennsylvania hove been made, and there are few farms 
on which it will not be found a valuable acquisition. 
|| ‘he entire separation of the seed from the * chaff’ or 
its envelop, we think impracticable, and the manner in 


which it is offered for sale, shows that such is the case; 
its jittle weight per busliecl, also proves that the seed en- 


velop forms no small part of the measure, The quantity 
to be used per acre can be determined at once, when the 
weight per bushel is known, 
of the kinds alinost invariably used in seeding lands in 
England; and in this country some have preferred one 
bushel of orchard grass and one of Timothy, to two 
bustiels of orchard; adding the four quarts of clover seed 
as @v00Ve,. 

Many complaints have been made, that orchard grass 
seed would germinate, 


nol This may sometimes have 


Orchard grass forms one | 





been owing to poor seed, for there is none more liable to | 


Spoil from heating, but oftener, we think, from the seed, || 
i} 


fier being long dried, boing put into the ground without |, 


sury. In the Farmer’s Magazine, is a letter from Mr. 


—T . o_¢ ° i 
bulla, seedsman, to Mr. Sinclair, giving the following as |) 


the best mode of pr: paration. 
on a barn or other floor, and moistened by water froin the 
| nose of a watering. pot, turning it over frequently and in- 
| creasing the moisture if necessary, for at least 48 hours, 
being careful that no heat tskes place. By this time the 
seed will be well swelled, and the radicle ready to strike ; 
and in this state it should be sown, and brushed in by a 
brush harrow.” In addition to this preparation, some 
American farmers have, after soaking as above, rulled the 
seed in gypsum previously to sowing, and with the most 
decided advantage. 

In common with Mr. A. we should be gratified to learn 
from Judge Bradley the results of his experience with 
orchard grass, and hope that at his convenience he will 

| communicate the history of its cultivation with him. 


LIVE ILEDGES. 
The March No. of the Cultivator contains a long and 
_able communication on the subject of live fenees, from 
Mr. I. M. Garnett, a gentleman of Virginia, in which 
he earnestly contends that such enclosures can never be 
| extensively introduced in this country. Mr. Garnett, 
| says :— 
| _ ‘| assume it asa proposition susceptible almost of per- 
| feet demonstration, that live hedges cannot be advanta- 
geously adopted in our country as a general system of 
enclosure. First, because they are actually more expen- 
| Sive In most situations than dead fences. Secondly, be- 
| cause there are no plants or trees heretofore tried among 


eases, and easily procurable, to render them a safe reli. 
ance for hedging. And lastly, because the present law 
of descents—throughout the United States, which will 
_ probably never be changed for the English Jaw of entails 
and primogeniture, inevitably produces frequent subdi. 
| visions of landed estates, and consequently changes their 
| boundaries and fences,” 


These positions, Mr. Garnett endeavors at length to 
establish, and we regret to say, that so far as experience 


has yet gone in this country, it must be considered as 
much in favor of the views he has taken of the matter. 





calculated to effect a proper seeding of the land. “In 








The moist, mild, equable temperature of Great Britain, 


y seems peculiarably favorable to the perfection of the 


' |us, except the holly, sufficiently exempt from fatal dis. | 
most rich soils, but we know of no hay of which cattle || ¢ re 


prepiration; when fresh, none would seem to be neces. || 


‘* The seed should be laid |! 








It should not be mixed with clover or other || red cedar as a material for fences ; but Mr. G. asserts 


| that the best of them furnish no security against swine, 

as the lower branches decay and die out ; and of the 
_ thorns none appear to keep vigorous and in full foliage 
_ during the heats of summer, when planted in the hedge. 
| We are unwilling yet to believe, however, that in a coun. 
‘try containing so many new varieties of trees and shrubs 
that flourish in our forests and in our fields in all the 


| wild luxuriancy of nature, there will not be found some 
adapted to the purpose of live fences, impenctrable in 


their growth, and perfectly hardly and suited to our 


| climate. 


There can be no doubt, but that where stone can be pro- 


cured, walls are the best and in the end the cheapest fence 
| . 

| that the farmer can make ; but as stone is not to be had 
in some parts of our country, and timber. if once plenty, 


_is daily growing more scarce, there seems but these al- 
ternatives to our farmers either to allow their farms to 
go unfenced, or by the cultivation of hedges and the 
| planting of trees which may be made available for fences, 
| secure for future necessities a supply of living fence, or 
|of timber which may be converted to this use. The 
_ planting of forest timber, isas yet scarcely known among 
us, but it should no longer be neglected ; a few acres de. 
voted to this purpose, will ere long add materially to the 
value of most farms, 


LIQUID MANURES. 


| 





A most valuable pamphlet on the preparation, use, and 
efficacy of liquid manures, has been published in Eng. 
land by Mr. C. W. Johnson. Todetermine these points 
it became neeessary to institute many new, and repeat 

many old experiments, to ascertain as far as possible the 
mode of nutrition in vegetables, and the manner in which 
| they received, and, if the term may be allowed, assimila- 
|ted their food. The different salts were mostly used as 
tests to determine whether the substance was received 
| unchanged into the vessels of the plant, or whether it 
‘underwent decomposition, and became subject to new 
affinities. Some of these results were surprising, not 
only as proving that plants take up these substances in a 
| state of solution, unchanged, but that they exercise a 
decided preference among the different articles presented 
|tothem. As proof of the first we may mention that 
1450 grains of wheat chaff, grown on unsalted soils, 


yielded of common salt 2} grains; the same quantity 


grown on soil salted at the rate ef 44 bushels to the acre 
gave 4 grains. The same weight of seeds from unsalted 
soil gave $, and that from soils salted as above } grains. 
As instances of the latter we may state that plants with 
their roots immersed in a solution containing equal parts 
of Sulphate of Soda, and Muriate of Soda, absorbed of 
the first 11, and of the last 22 parts in 100. Sulphate 
of Soda, and Muriate of potash, 12and 17. Gum and 
Sugar, 26 and 36. This distinction, or preference, was 
maintained as long as they were furnished with their fine 
roots, but when the extremities were cut off or in any 
way removed the plants absorbed the solutions indiscrim- 
inately. 

From the results established by the experiments recor. 
ded by Mr. Johnson, we think it may be inferred, that the 
roots are the chief organs for absorbing food in plants ; 
and of the roots that the extremities only hive the power 
of preference, or of determining what shill be received 
and whit rejected. — That the soluble matiers, consuined 
by plants are in general taken up by t»eir roots unaltered; 
although in some few cases decomposed during their ab. 
sorption.—And the just infere: ce from these established 
positions is, that the more completely the manure offered 
to plants, or intended for them, is placed in a soluble 
state, the more fully will the object aimed at be affected, 
In using liquid manure nv new compound is formed by 





the mixture ; it is merely offered to the plant ready for use ; 
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and ina state in which it is readily diffused in the land. 
Stable manure or night soil, mixed with four or five times 
its weight of water is apparently much less energetic 
than clear manure, yet experience shews that its use is 
decidedly advantageous, and produces most luxuriant 
crops. In this country little attention has as yet been 
paid to the subject of liquid manures ; and many farmers 
who are very good managers in other respects, suffer the 
drainage of the farm yard and the house, with its rich 
freight of soluble matter, matter ready prepared for the 
use of plants, to escape in the easiest, and frequently in 
the most useless manner possible, 








Garden Root Crops. 

The soil for beets, parsneps and carrots, is best if it has 
been well manured the previous year, but if fermented 
manure is well mixed with the earth, they will succeed 
well. In the latter case, it will be better if the ground 
is prepared in the autumn, and again dug over in the 
spring. ‘They all succeed best if the soil is deep, but tur- 
nep beets do not require so great a depth as the others. 
Parsneps and carrots should be sown as soon as the ground 
can be prepared in spring, but beets are more tender and 
liable to be injured by frost. 

Beets may be sown in drills a foot apart, and about two 
inches deep, dropping the seeds along the drill about three 
inches apart. 





When the leaves are two or three inches 
in length, they should be thinned to six or eight inches. 
Those intended for early crops only should be sown early 





in spring ; general crops suceced best if sown about the || 
time of planting corn. The best varieties for the garden, || 
and the Red Turnep Beet, the Long Blood, and the Yel- | 
low Turnep Beet. 








Carrots should be planted in drills a foot apart and an | 
inch or two in depth. 


1} 


In order that the seed may be || 
. ' 
sown regularly, they should be previously well rubbed to || 


prevent their adhering to cach other. When they have || 


thrown out four or five leaves, they should be thinned to | 
— ‘ ‘ | 
about six inches in the drill. | 


The Early Horn is best for 
early crops, and the Long Orange for general culture. 


| 
Parsneps require nearly the same treatment in sowing | 
as carrots, and should be thinned to about the same dis- 
tance. 
table. 
These roots, intended for seed, should be well selected, | 
and planted up to their crowns, in the earth, at a distance | 
of about three feet from cach other. 
are grown they should be secured from falling by fasten- 
ing to stakes, or horizontal rails. 
ripe, which is indicated by the change of color, it must be | 
gathered by cutting off the ripe branches, and thus suf. 
fered to remain till perfectly ripe and dry, when it may be 
removed and cleaned. ‘The seed first ripe should be kept 
separate, as it is best on account of its early maturity. 
J. 3. T 


Wiuater Squashes, 
The following method, in substance, is recommended 
in an early volume of the N. E. Farmer, and as we know | 
by experience, that it is a very certain mode of raising | 
good squashes, we give it for the benefit of our readers. 
A piece of ground not liable to suffer from drouth, free 
from shade and sheltered from wind must be selected, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


low. Dig holes in the earth at about eight fect distance, 
that will contain at least a bushel; put into each three 
shovels full of strong manure, and a pint of dry ashes or 
lime. Compost t:ken from the hog-yard is preferable. 


Cover the manure s ightly with dirt, and after a few days 


work it over thoroughly, and mix with it earth enough to |, 


fill the holes nearly. Repoat this working over two or 


three tims in the course of ten or twelve days, and then 
plant the s eds from god ripe squashes. The plants will 
soon spring up and will undoultedly be vigorous, The 
yellow striped bug is the principal enemy to be dreaded ; 
and the plants from the first appearance of the bug should 
be examined twice a day, and the pest destroyed. Hoe 
frequently, Jeaving the surface of the hill in the form of 


which we intend hereafter to avail ourselves, for the bene. 


| 
t 
iI 
| 
| 
| 


° , . ’ 
They will stand through the winter where they || 
grow, and may be sufivred to remain till wanted for the | 


| 
| 


i! 
When the stalks || 


As the seed becomes |! 
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hill. The leaves of the squash, and the vines, should not 
be left liable to be blown about, but short brush or smail 
sticks should be placed in the ground whon the vines be- 
gin to spread, for the tendrils to lay hold of. The writer 
in the N. E. Farmer, from 100 hills raised between 4 and 
5000 pounds; the ground occupicd was about 80 feet 
square, 

Horse manure will bring the plants forward rapidly, 
acting ulmost as a hot bed, but the plants are very liable 
to injury from drouth, and we have known cucumbers 
and melons entirely destroyed from this cause, where the 
holes were filled with such inanure. Plants of the cucur- 
bitae family can scarcely be manured to high, care being 
taken to prevent the effect of too great dryness in the 
| soil, and where compost is used from the hog-yard, this 
‘evil is rarely if ever felt. 





Where the earth is inclining 
to be moist and cold, holes dug as above, and partly filled 
with horse manure, or that of a heating quality, and then 
covered with a sufficient depth of earth to prevent being 
dried up by the heat generated, may be advantageously 
used for melons, cucumbers and summer squashes, As 
a squash for winter, we prefer the kind called the tea- | 
kettle, or acorn squash, 





Its qualities for cooking are at || 
least equal, if not superior, to any other variety ; and it 
ean be kept, if preserved from frost and moisture, any de- 
sirable length of time. 


The publications we have noticed, may be considered 


the first fruits of the spirit of inquiry and improvement 
awakened in Muassaciusetis; and we trust ber harvest 
fivlds of the coming autumn will show the agitation of 
the sabject has not been in vain. Massachusetts has set 
a noble example of the juvestigation of her resources to 
ht sister states, and she will receive her reward. We 
look with anxiety for the Reports of our State Geological 
Survey, not doubting that they will equal in interest and 
ability, those of any other section of our country, 





Germination of the Acacia or Locust Seed. 


Mr. Loudon in his Magazine of Natural History, states 
that Sir John Herschel lately sent some seeds of the aca. 
cia from the Cape of Good Hope, with directions to seald 
them to ensure their growth. Mr. L. having received 
some of them, subjected them to the following eX peri. 
ments :—two were placed in boiling water, and left to 
soak for an hour, until the water had become cool; two 
were kept at the boiling temperature for 14 minutes, 
Some were sown immediately under a hand glass in the 
vpen border; and the rest were kept for 3 or 4 daye and 
then sown ina hot bed. The following are the results :— 


Under the Hand glass. 
1 boiled 14 minutes failed, 





New Publications. 
Through the kindness of our friend, the Rev. H. Col. 
man, Commissioner of the Ag, Sur. of Mass .chusetts, | 


\] 


we have been favored with several valutble reports and 


documents intimately connected with agricullurs, and ef 


fit of the readers of the Farmer. 
The first we shall here notice, is the 7th 
Transactions of the Essex Ag. Soci ty. 


No. of the 
From former 
notices, our readers are acquainted with the value of this 


present number for 1837, is equal to its predecessors, 


li 


fiirnishes the most conulusive testimony, that the Biy 


state is not yet worn out, and gives cheering evidence 
| that under a better system of agriculture, the progress of 
The 
address, farm reports, &c. &c. are of the best kind, and 
deserving the perusal of every agriculturist. 


deterioration in her soils will be eff ctuully arrested, 


The next is a Treitise on Bone Minure, and a Report 


Mr. Co!man, and both treated with his secustomed per. 
| spicuity and ability. We are glad tosee him urging upon 
the attention of farmers in that state the use of lime, as 
we are confident that will restore to them the growth of 
_ wheat seoner than any thing elxe, Farmers every where 
should remember, however, that !ime is not manure; and 
| must exist in the earth for the lime to act upon, and that 
therefore a proper rotaXion of crops, in connection with 


the application of m«nure and lime, shou!d be resorted to | of ten or twelve inches, with dry straw, and this was set 


Accompanying these is an able report and resolves of the 
Mass. Senate, providing for a board of agriculture, This 
| is a good move, and one which will add materially, we 
think, to the exertions of that state in favor of agricul. 
ture. 


| 
| 


| sor Hitchcock. This part is devoted to the Economical 
Geology, or its referenee to agricullure and the arts, and 

_is a most honorable proof of the industry and ability of | 

| the worthy Professor, 


It is partical irly rich on the sub. | 
| ject of analysis of soils, giving some new views, and ori- 

ginal metho ts, which eannot fail of being of great value. 
On the subject of Mineral Manures, and their mode of | 
aetion, it is also very full and valusble ; treating the sub- 
ject with much originality, and throwing much light on 
the formation of earths, and the effect of their combina. 
tions, We shall hereafter endeavor to give a condensed 
view of his chapter on geine, or humus, the substance 
now supposed to constitute the food of vegetables, as it 
is a subject of practical interest to the farmer, involving 





germination of the sced after boiling 15 minutes. 


| have a namb 
, annual publication; and we can assure them that the || 


on the cultivation of Spring Wheat, both from the pen ef || to the depth of half 


of the crop, 


that to render lime effectual, vegetable or animal mtter |! 


| 
i 


1 do 3 do came up in 14 days, 
1 do 6 “ “ “13 + 
1 not steeped atall did not germinate, 


In the hot be d. 


1 boiled 14 minutes came up mi & days, 
] oe 3 “ o 7” 
1 “« 6 o “ 7 
1 “« 15 “ oe i3 * 
2 inboiling water lefttocool 9 
2 noisteeped came up in 21 “ 


Nothing cun more forcibly show the hirdness of the 


envelopes, or the tenvcity of life in the acacia, than the 


We 


of times sealded the locust seed to produce 


os 
‘ 


germination, no other mode being so sp edy or cff-etual. 


Charcoal and Onions. 


From a nomber of experiments recorded in the foreiga 


Journals of horticulture 


, ue well as in those of this coun. 


try, it appears that charcosl dust is one of the best dres. 
sings for land on which onions 


of thre ac 


are to be vrown, In eome 


Instanecs the ser pings of the beds where coal 


had been burned and drawn, were strowed on the garden 


an inch, and incorpor ited with the 
surfice earth by raking only, to the manifest advantage 


We have ecen fins onions raised on the 


| places where coal has been burnt, several years in suc- 


cession, and without a failure, while those sown in ether 
places were not half a crop, We have known some in. 
stances In which the garden beds were prepared some 
_wecks before sowing, and left for the weeds to start, the 
/ seeds of which were near the surface. When the time 
| had arrived for sowing, the beds were covered to the depth 
on fire. By this means the surface of the earth was 
| slightly burned, the soil warmed, the weeds extirpated, 
and an exeellent dressing equally applied. If it appeared 
| that one covering of straw was not sufficient, another 


‘ | was spread and burnt, and then the seed was but in, the 
Next, and last for the present, is the first part of the |. 


' At ! Geological Re.examination of Massechusetts, by Profes- 
the proper scason plough it three times, or till it is mel- || 


surfaee being first slightly stirred with arake, This 
method we have never known to fail ; and think it nught 
be useful in most cases where the onion is grown, espe- 


cially on lands rather inclining to be heavy, or which con- 
tain the seeds of weeds, 


ee 


Preparing Beet Seed. 

The growing of the Mangold Wurtzel, sugar bect, &e. 
being rapidly on the inerease in this country, and com- 
plaints being frequently made that these seeds will not 
vegetate, it may be well to remind the farmer or garden- 
er, that these seeds should be soaked until the seed is sok 
tened or ready for germinating, before it is put into the 
earth. The seed of the beet in all its varieties is enveb 
oped in a hard woody substance, as may be seen by cub 
ting it open with a knife, and unless the state and tem 








the use and application of manures, particylarly the mine. 





a concave lens, and allowing only 3 or 4 good plants to a 





e— 


ral ones. 


perature of the soil is favorable, it not unfrequently fails 
and disappoints the grower, as well as attaches undo 











served blame to the secdsman, The following directions 
are given by an English writer of much experience. “I 
put the sced (mangold wurtzel) to steep in a large flower 
pot, mixed with some sand or sifted mould; this I place 
in a hot bed. giving a good supply of water. After re- 
maining here for twenty four hours, I have it taken up, 
and the mould sifted out, or the seeds picked out by hand, 
In this way I have the seed over ground in five days, and 
perfectly free from any failure. When the plants get 
strong and rooted, [have them thinned to nine inches. 
Should it be necessary to transplant any, I have them 
putinto a puddle made on the head.land and left there 
four or five days until they make fresh roots, then have 
them set with the spade or dibble, not deep inthe ground, 
Beets 


transplanted deep de not succeed go well.” There are 


but so far as to allow them a sufficient hold, 


many other seeds besides the beet with which this fore- 
All such 


as require to lic in the ground some time to germinate, 


ing process might be advantageously adopted. 


when planted in the usual mode, may be hastened and 


rendered more certain by soaking im earth kept at a prop. | 


cr temperature. 


Wheat. 
That there isan abundant supply of material for bread 


in our country at the present time, does not admit of a 
doubt; and those who are importing it from abroad will 
find they are engaged in a business about as profitable, as 
thatof * carrying coals to New-Castle ?” There was, it 


is true,a partial failure of the crop of winter wieat last 


year, but this deficiency was more than supplied by the 


increased quantities of spring wheat sown, and the gen. 
vralexeccllence of thatcrop, In most parts of the coun. 
try the success was decided, and more heavy yields to 
the acre have been recorded of the spring wheat of 1837, 
The tri. 


fling bounty offered by Maine, not only seemed to give 


than of any previous harvest in the country. 


new spirit to the farmers of that state, but new powers 
tothe soil; at least cultivation has proved it to possess a 
fertility not before suspected. In one instance 178 bush- 
cla were taken from 4 acres of Jand, and the cases in 
which more than 35 buslels were grown are numerous. 
In thisstate 100 bushels have been taken from tweacres, 
and a multitude of other greatcrops have been recorded. 
The quantity sown the present scason in the country 
will be immense ; and the demand for good seed is unpa- 
ralleled, 
of wheat with praiseworthy energy, and under her sys 


Massschusetts is engaging in the production 


tem of imparting knowledge and active encouragement, 
she can scarcely fail of succeeding. This is encourage. 
ing ;—let the earth be made to yield its increase, and there 
is actual wealth produced; let the productions of our 
soil be abundant, whether in bread, wool, or cotton, and 
the balance of trade will cease to be against us; in short, 
when the agriculturist prospers in his labors, all gocs 
well, and every department of industry, every profession, 
and every individual, government and people, feel the re- 
viving, and economically speaking, health-restoring in- 
fluence. 





Enquiry. 

Mr. Tvcker—There is a difference of opinion among 
some of my neighbors in regard to the comparative value 
of the potato and the commen English Turnep, for feed- 
ingeattle. Perhaps here and there a reader of your pa- 
per may be as ignorant on the subject as I am, and feel 
equally obliged for your opinion. G. 

Taking the analysis of Davy as our guide, we should 
arrive at the conclusion that the common turnep could 
be of little value for fattening animals, it standing at 
the lowest point of the scale in nutritive qualities. Ac- 
cording to Davy, the roots rank in the following order. 


Names Nutritive matter in 1000 parte. 


Gs as datéece ee eeeceeeeees e200 to 200 
Red beet......... be acikétad ose 148 
Mangold wurtzel...............136 
SUNG S 640000 sccestcc tid seen 


POTN ...cc0c cece sesccccccesece OD 

Swedish turnep................. 64 

Common turnep............ .» 42 
According to Von Thaer, who is great authority in ag. 
ricultural matters, 100 Ibs. of the Common Turnep, are 
equal to 22 of hay; ‘‘ and an ox to fatten on them will 
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consume about one third of his weight in turneps daily.” i distributed on its various tributaries. The water is pro. 


We have had no experience in feeding cattle on the con 
mon turnep, but from its great uso in England in fatten 

ing sheep, should be inclined to attribute to it a greater | 
nutritive effect than the above table would indicate. | 
Chemical anilysis has laid agriculture under very great 
obligations, but where the comparison is to be between 
chemical manipulation, and the results of vital organiza. 
tion, we find the former cannot always be depended upon, 
Our experience in feeding potatoes to animals has not 
been of the most favorable kind; but had we steamed | 
them before feeding, we doubt not the result would have 
been far more fluttering. The potato fed raw is very apt | 
to induce scouring, and such a state is incompatible with 
rapid fattening. 
the ruta baga for feeding cattle, and with a snecess which 





For several years past we have used 


has left no disposition to return to potatoes or even grain | 
in fattening. 
tity of ruta baga than he will of potatoes, but he is much 


An ox will eat a somewhat greater quan- 


less liable to cloy, or suff-r from looseness, and will thrive 
quite as rapidly. According to Davy one bushel of pota- 


toes contains as much nutritive matter as four of the ru. 





ta baga; we should think however, that an animal that | 
eat three bushels of turneps a day would fatten as fast as | 
one that had two bushels of potatoes, both to have what | 
At this rate a bushel of raw | 
potatoes would be equal to one and a half of ruta baga, 
in nutritive effect ; and the difference would be still great. 
er in the case of the common turnep. 


hay they choose to eat. 


Tt will be seen that these remarks are somewhat conjec- 
tural, and if any of our readers have made experiments 
that bear on the above enquiry, we should be happy to 
lay them before our readers. 


Western Salt. 
The abundant supply of salt, one of the most indispen- | 
sable articles in domestic economy, and equally required | 
by man and brute, found furnished by a kind Providence 
over the whole vast extent of country west of the Alle. | 


gany ranges, may be considered as one of the most re- | 


markable features of this important region. In some 


places it appears in the form of springs or running water || 


strongly impregnated with salt—in others it seems em- 
bodied in vast reservoirs, deep in the earth, only to be ap. 
proached by boring—and in others in the form of rock | 
salt, and that in immense quantities. 

Of the first class are the innumerable springs known to 
the first settlersas ‘deer licks’ from these animals being 
attracted tothem by their fondness for the salt with which | 
the water was more or less impregnated. 


We have seen 
the vicinity of some of these favorite watering places, | 
hard trodden by the deer that flocked to the spot, and the | 
well beaten paths which centered at the lick, showed it | 
had been used from time immemorial. Of the springs of | 
this class, those around the Onondaga lake are the most | 
celebrated, being of the greatest strength, and pouring 
forth the greatest volumes of water. Springs however | 
that are valuable have been found in Cayuga and Oswego 

counties in this state, and some new ones that promise 

well have recently been opened in Michigan. The springs 

at Salina farnish from two to three million bushels of 

salt annually, much of it of the best quality, and afford. 

ed at an average price of about $1,50 a barrel of five 

bushels, 

Of the seeond kind of salt springs, or those produced 
by boring, those on the Great Kenhawa river are the most 
important, though there are many others scattered over 
the Ohio valley which seem to proceed from the same 
source. The Kenhawa works are owned by a company, 
that manufactures and sells the salt at a fixed rate, rea. 
sonable perhaps, but still much higher than it is sold for 
at Onondaga. The water being weaker, the time and 
expence of evaporation is greater, though the Kenhawa 
salines have the advantage of inexhaustible bede of coal 
at a distance of from only two to three miles, and it is 
delivered at the works at about $2,50 a ton. The quan. 
tity made is increasing in proportion to the wants of the 
west, with which the manufaeture will probably keep 
pace. At present it amounts to about two millions annu- 
ally, which is principally sent down the Ohio river and 








| state or rock salt. 





cured by boring the rock to an average depth of 400 feet, 


‘though some of the borings have reached 600 feet; and 


the water is pumped with steam engines. While Onon. 
daga supplics the valley of the great lakes, that of the 
Ohio depends on the Kenhawa salines ; another resource 
remaining for the Mississippi. 

Perhaps no part of the world is more richly provided 
by nature with lead, iron, and salt, than the country west 
of the Mississippi. Salt springs abound, but they will in 
all probability be superseded by the mineral in its native 
In boring for salt water in the coun. 
ty of Marion, Missouri, the auger passed through a large 
bed of pure rock salt, of excellent quality, and at the 
depth of about sixty feet. One of the upper branches 
ol’ Red river flows for miles between mountainous banks 
of fine rock salt, and when required for use, can be with. 
out trouble placed in boats, and floated wherever wanted. 

One of the arguments used by Mr. Jefferson to show 
the value of the territory, and justify the acquisition of 
Louisiania, was the inexhaustible quantities or mountains 
of iron and salt it contained. This assertion formed a 
standing butt of ridicule with his opponents; the fact 
was positively denied, and the whole treated as the dream 
of avisionary. One of the most satirical attacks of Dr. 
Caustic, alias Mr. Fessenden, late the able and talented 
editor of the New England Farmer, was directed to this 
point. The investigations made by order of government, 
the reports of the exploring parties which within a few 
years have traversed the country in every direction east 
of the Rocky mountains, andthe active researches of the 
ente! prising men engaged in the furtrade, have, however, 
proved that the reasons assigned by Mr. Jefferson were no 
fiction, and that his representation did not equal the ac- 


‘tual mineral riches of the far west. 





Bread from grown Wheat. 

It is well known to the heusewife that good bread is 
made with the greatest difficulty from germinated or 
grown wheat. This is owing to the partial or entire des- 
truction of the gluten, or that principle which eauses 
bread to be light and porous, by the germinating process. 
Chemistry has discovered that in addition to the inferior 
quality of the bread, such grain contains a considerable 
quantity of prussic acid, to the development of which 
the peculiar taste and flavor— not an unpleasant ene—ia 
owing. 

In the year 1817, the grain in France, owing to the 
wetness of the harvest month, was gotin, in a very 
damaged state. Apprehending that injury would ensue 
in consequence of the extensive use of this damaged 
grain, the French government instituted a special com- 
mission, to enquire into the state of the grain crops, and 
report the best methods for its management, and the ma- 
king of bread from the flour :--the latter of which is as 
follows : 

‘“* As the yeast is the principal agent in the fermenta- 
tion, nothing is more important than that it should be 
procured in the freshest and best state. All potable wa- 
ters (waters fit for drinking) are good for baking; the 
best flour imbibes about one half its. weight of water ; 
middling good, from a fifth to a fourth. e tempera- 
ture of the water should be in an inverse ratio to that of 
the air,—that is, as much colder as the air is hotter, and 
vice versa. 

“The baking of flour which has been made from ger- 
minated wheat,.ought to be proceeded in with much 
greater rapidity than that of flour from grain in no way 
injured ; because the gluten of such flour having been 
more or less destroyec, the process of its fermentation 
goes on much quicker. The water employed should be of 
less warmth in all these operations ; the dough should be 
kneeded more firmly, and divided into loaves of smaller 
size ; the batch should be put into the oven a quarter of 
an hour sooner than usual, after it is completed ; the ovem 
should be raised to a higher temperature ; the bread should 
be left in the oven only 45 minutes, or less, instead of an 
hour, as in the ordinary case, and it ought not to be given 
out for consumption till two or three days after it is baked. 

“The sweet corny taste which is discernible in the 
brown loaf, arises from the skin which immediately en- 
velopes the farina not being removed, as is done in the 
fabrication of fine meal ; but this flavor can be retained 
in bread made of superfine flour, by mixing the dough 


with water in which a quantity of bran and pollard (er 
shorts) has been mixed.” J 
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a ICES 
TURNEP CULTURE. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 

After the sowing has been completed, the plants gen- 
erally make their appearance in ten er fourteen days, and 
if the soil and weather be favorable they will grow into 
what is called the ‘ rough leaf,’ when they are about two 
inches high. The process of horse hoeimng then com- | 
mences, by running a small single horse plough up and 
down between the rows, as near as it can pass without 
injury tothe crop. The result of this first ploughing is | 
shown in figure 17, d. 

















Sometimes instead of the horse plough the cultivator 
is taken for the first dressing, the wings being guaged to 
the proper width, and stirring the earth between the rows. 





“ Within two or three days afterwards the operation of | 
hand hoeing commences, which is performed by the la. 
borer going along the drills with a gardener’s hoe, having || 
a blade of about eight inches in breadth, With this he_ 
stands opposite the rows, and at one stroke across the | 
ridge he cuts out the plants at regular distances, leaving | 
them standing singly with a vacant space of at least nine 
or ten inches between each; thus thinning them suffi- 
ciently, and leaving room for the roots to grow to he 
proper size.” | 

Within a fortnight or three weeks,the weeds will again | 
spring up and the horse hoe must be again passed be. || 
tween the rows, and the plants cleaned by the hand; al! i 





sprouts are now cut out, and care taken to leave only sin- | 
gle plants in the ridges. 

This horse hoeing generally concludes the culture, as 
the leaves are now broad, and covering the soil, prevent 


} 


| 


in some degree the growth of weeds; but sometimes, if | obtain any considerable foothold on any plant, it may be | 


the weather is unusually moist and warm, it may be advi- | 
gable to turn back the earth taken from the plants by these | 
several hoeings, using the plough adopted at the first | 
dressing; cleaning the plants after the plough, with | 
the hand hoe. 
of the rows, and also show that the ridges will in this | 


A glance» will show the appearance || 
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ed with hay as 100 to 22; that is 22 lbs. of hay are equal 
to 100 Ibs. of turneps. 

'Turneps have comparatively few diseases, though they 
are liable to the attacks of several insects, which devour 
them in great numbers. ‘The diseases to which they are 
subject mostly is the mildew, ‘fingers and toes,’ the ‘an. 
bury,’ or fomation of excrescences on the root, &c. but 
they are rarely troublesome in this country, and may in 
general be referred to repeated crops on the same soil, 
bad seed, improper soils, or other accidental causes. Of 
the insects, the most destructive are the turnep fly, which 





sometimes destroys the whole crop before it reaches the 
rough leaf, after which it is safe from them ; the plant | 
louse, or aphis, which sometimes multiplies to a prodi. | 
gious extent after the plants have attained toa considera- | 
ble size; and the black canker, a species of caterpillar | 
that commits great depredations at times in the turnep 

districts of England, though as yet scarcely known in the | 
United States. 


Sir Humphrey Davy, is a composition consisting of 


For the fly the remedy recommended by 


‘three parts of soot and one part of quicklime, slacked 

with urine, about four bushels of which per acre is to be | 
let fall into the drills with the seed.” 
are derived from this compost, the volatile mixture of the 
alkali is offensive to the insects, and they also aiford a 
highly stimulating food to the plants, which by a rapid 


growth are the sooner out of danger. 


lesome, the surest way of preventing their extension is to | 
destroy the colonies on their first appearance. 
plication of this pest is so rapid that if it is once allowed to 
considered as fatal to its growth and perfection. Several 


j 


| 


| led on plants infested with the aphis, but so far as our ex- || 


perience goes, prompt excision is the only effectual reme- 
dy. 
The caterpillar when it appears on the turnep, is, like 


Two advantages | 


| Like most other cases where the aphides become troub. 


"Phe multi. | 


substances have been recommended as washes to be sprink- 


a 


——— 


| as food for this animal they areinvaluable. No animals 
suffer so severely from the privation of green food asthe 
‘sheep, and the turnep as an article of food comes for. 
ward when most needed tosupply the deficiency. The ex. 
periments of Curwen and other English farmers on the 


) value of the turnep when mixed with straw and fed to 
horses, as a substitute for oats, may be found in the first 


No, of the current volume of the M. Farmer; and these 
experiments have been fully corroborated by some that 
_have been made in this country. For fattening oxen and 
sheep, the turnep is without a rival, when the rapid ad. 


| vance of the animal, and the costof production, are both 


taken into consideration. 


There was fora time an un. 
founded and unworthy prejudice against the quality of the 
beef and mutten so produced, but like most opinions 
founded in error, the notion is gradually giving way to the 
proofs offered by experiments, proofs which are daily mul. 
liplying. Some of the finest beef and mutton made by 

the farmer, or offered in our markets, are fed from the 

turnep, and the rapid increase of the culture furnishes 
the most decisive tests of the utility and value of the 
root. 

‘Turneps, though frequently fed to animals without 
cutting, are better when cut or rasped, and those who 
use them the most extensively have adopted machines to 
make them fine, and at the same time dispense with the 
labor of hand cutting. Mr. Coltof Pittsfield, who keeps 
a considerable stock of eattle, a thousand sheep, and an. 
nually raises several thousand bushels of tarn ps, grates 
his turneps and mixes them with straw for his cattle. 
He has ascertained by actual experiment, that the dif. 
ference in favor of turneps and straw, over hay, in keep- 
ing 14 head of cattle 150 days, is sixty-three dollars. In 
Loudon’s Ency. of Ag. and in the Brit. Hus. may be found 
several cuts of turnep cutters, some intended for operating 
in the fields, and some as fixtures. In England, on farms 


: cutter is attached to 


| 

| 

i} where it Is extensively fed, the 
' 

{ 

} 

] 


wheels like those of a two horse cart, the high box con. 


way be kept drier than in any other, a thing of conse- || the one which attacks the cabbage, very verocious and | Stituting the hopper, and as the horse moves forward the 


quence where the soil is inclining to be moist. The | 
plant will now grow rapidly without further care, the 
leaves of a good crop covering the entire surface, and ex. 
hibiting the appearance seen in fig. 17, e. 


The product of the turnep crop though always valua. | 


ble, varies much according to the soil, manure, and cul- 
ture. ‘The average in this country may be stated at 


about six hundred bushels per acre, though crops of one 


thousand bushels are so common as to excite little sur- | 


prise or remark. ‘The Swedish turnep is more solid and 
heavy than the common turnep, and their nutritive prop- 
erties are in about the same proportion. Dickson, in his 
survey of Lancashire, states “that on weighing a Win- 


dhester bushel of good roots of the ruta baga, and the 


only 60, astatement which has been confirmed in many 
instances by other experiments.” Davy states the nutri. 
tive matter in the common turnep at 40 parts in the 1000, 
and that of the ruta baga at 64 in the 1000, and the rate 
at which they are eaten by animals shows that the chem- 
ist was not far from correctness in his estimate of their 
In the Northumberland Ag. Rep. 
it is stated that ‘on the 16th of March four tups of the 


respective products. 


New Leicester breed were put up in one pen, and eight 
' 
draught ewes in another, to be fed on the common Nor. | 


folk globe turneps, freed from their tops and fibrous roots, 
In eight days the 4 tups ate 1,003 Ibs. or on an average 
313 lbs. per day-—In eight days the 8 ewes ate 895 Ibs, 
oron an average 15} lbs. per day. 

The whole were then put on Swedish turneps, sliced, 
weighed and given regularly three times a day; of which, 
in eight days, the 4 tups ate 553 Ibs. averaging 174 Ibs. 
per day.—in eigui days, the 8 ewes ate 5.44 lbs. averaging 
8: lbs. per day. 


It may be remarked however that an experiment in 
November might not show so great a difference as the 
above, as the common white turneps grow light and less 
nutritive much earlier in the season than the ruta baga. 
Von Thaer estimates the value of turneps when compar. 


As these 
worms are the most moving and active in the night, heavy 


destructive, and increases with great rapidity. 


rolling in smooth grounds has been found useful, but on 


| . 
| rough or stoney land they will mostly escape. Ducks, 


| where they can be obtained, are successfully employed in 
| devouring them, and Mr. Coke of Holkham, hal a field 
} of thirty-three acres effectually cleaned in five days, by a 
\| flock of four hundred. 
| 

i! 

| baga has over most other reots, is the facility with which 
it may be preserved until wanted forfeeding. In England 
i 


common practice is to let them stand where they grow, 


| during the winter and spring as they are wanted. 


| climate such a course would be fatal; asthe long contin- 
| ued and severe frosts spoil them and render them useless 
\;and putrid. But there is no root so easily preserved either 
in the cellar or by pitting, as the turnep; and the farmer | 


pm? 


| ° . ° . 
\| who used the same or similar precautions that he does in 


i] . . . . . 
| the case of the potato will rarely suffer loss in their preser- 


| vation. 
| bushels should be heaped together, and if covered fully 
with straw and earth at first, there should be a vent left 


weather. Where large quantities of roots are raised, 


the wants of the farm, must be provided, and secured 
against frost by banking, &c. 


ryt J , . 
Phere are very few of the domesticated animals that 
will not readily eat the turnep; and where any repuy- 


other food, and increasing the quantity by degrees. Cat- 


some experiments show that steamed and combined with 
corn or barley meal, the latter in small proportions, they 
are valuable for fattening swine. In England and in this 
country they are principally used for feeding sheep, and 








One great advantage which the cultivation of the ruta | 


1 they are never covered, even if gathered; but the most | 
i 


, || unless they are to be followed by wheat, and draw them | 
common turnep, the first weighed 88 Ibs. and the latter In our 
- 0 


If pitted in the ficld not more than 25 or 30 


at the crown of the heap forthe escape of the heated air, | 


which opening may be closed on the approach of severe |, 


| nance at first exists, it may be overcome by mixture with | 


tle, horses, and sheep, thrive and fatten upon them, and | 


|| roots are sliced and scattered over the turf for the use of 
the flocks. ‘The following is a description of one of the 
best and simplest kinds from the Brit. Hus. “ The cut- 
ting part consists of a flat steel knife, placed upon a 
vertical iron wheel (a wood one will answer) which is 
turned by a crank. The turneps are put into a hopper 
which stands in aslanting direction to the face of the 
| wheel. By turning the crank, the knife passes across the 
lower end of the hopper, slicing the roots into pieces half 
an inch thick, which fall into a box or basket underneath. 
When it is required to ent them into smaller pieces, a set 
of small knives are added so as to stand crosswise before 
the edge of the knife, and like that secured to the wheel. 
These in passing the roots cut each slice into strips about 
aninch wide.” Some of our farmers, however, who grow 
turneps extensively, consider machines as useless and pre- 
_ fer cutting by hand; and our experience in feeding them 
to cattle would teem to justily this view of the matter: 
but when fed to sheep, the y will be eaten cleaner, and the 
feed more equally divided among the flock, when sliced 
by such a machine as the one described above, than when 
fed whole, or in larger pieces. 

Waistell in his Designs, &c. asserts that “ turneps 
should never be given to fatt ning animals without being 
previously washed. ‘I'he earth upon unwashed turneps 

scours the cattle, and keeps their bodies too loose and open, 


|| and their dung is thin and almost liquid ; while that from 


: . ° , : " : Des . _" 
barns with cellars under them. capacious in proportion to | washed turneps resembles the dung of cattle fed on hay.’ 


| There can be no doubt that turneps or potatoes intended 
| for food, should be made clean, and if grown on proper 
) soils, and gathered in good weather, there will not dirt 
enough adhere to these roots to prove injurious to stock ; 
but it requires little observation to convince any one that 
| greater cleanliness would be a decided improvement in 
| feeding animals, whether of turneps to cattle, or potatoes 
to swine. 


| = ———— — —____— —— 








He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his 
substance, shall gather it for him that will pity the 
poer. e 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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: ~ pROTE <CTION OF SILEEP.---No, 3. 


Mn. Tucker—I av ail myself of an inclement day, and 








proceed to establish the two propositions, viz: that pro- 
tection will improve the quality of the fleece, and increase 
ifs weight. 

Reader, have you ever observed the little urchin whose 
head has been e xposed to rain and sun, and which stern 
want has denied, perhaps, the means of a covering? If 
so, did you remark the harsh, coarse, and, I may say, life- 
less appearance of his hair? Look at that little fellow, 
whose fond mother compels to wear his hat, lest his rosy 
and delicate complexion becomes impaired by the opera- 
tion of the sun’s rays ;—how soft, lively and beautiful is 
his hair; it is thus so, in part, from being protected by a 
hat. 

Now go with me to some field, and beside a hay or straw 
stack, see that lopped-eared, long, coarse-haired animal; 
itisahorse. The master has turned him out to weather 
the storms of “dread winter ;” his eondition is tolerable, 
There is 
r quadruped beside him; it is a MPO veer Ss, 


the same character as her companion, t 


but feel his hair; how coarse and harsh it is, 
anoth 


and her coat of 





man delayed in the invention and construction of the 
machinery, but the order, discipline, and wonderful accu- 
racy and system which characterise every department, or 
division of labor. While you are there, observe the sort- 
ers—how nice and exact in selecting the various qualities 
of which a fleece is composed, and putting each in its 
proper place ;—their accuracy is the result of daily prac- 
tice. If you will not be convinced after seeing all this, 
that there is no mistake, harder than the nether millstone 
must be thy understanding. 


Believing for myself, and trusting that your not too 
skeptical readers are convinced that I have sustained the 
first position with sufficient strength, I proceed to the 
second, viz: that protection will increase the weight of 
For the support of this, I shall rely entirely upon 
the results of my own experience. 


fleece. 


All my shearings previous to that of 1836, (for before 
that, it will be remembered, my sheep were not protected,) 
the average yield of wool per head was only from 2 lbs. 
74 0z. to 2 lbs. 90z. These variations I could ascribe to 


| . . . 
no other cause than the difference of winter season; be- 


ing colder or milder; for, when the latter, an increase of 
Of the clip of '36, 
2 Ibs. 10} oz., notwithstanding, 300 of 


weight was a certain consequence. 


the average was 


| 
Improving Tenacious Subsoils. 

Mr. Tucker—In common with many readers of the 
Farmer, I have been interested in the papers that have 
appeared on the management of hard-pan or tenacious 
subsoils, particularly with the one from the pen of Mr. 
Allen of Buffalo. His plan for the amelioration of such 
soils as he considers his to be, is unquestionably one which 
will succeed admirably. Lands which contain from 70 
to 75 per cent of silex, as docs that with which he com- 
pares his, and with only 8 or ten per cent of clay, if 
turned up in the falland subjected to the pulverizing ef- 
fect of frost, will, in the spring, be found loose and friable, 
and will readily admit and support crops till their roots 
can reach the reversed surface earth, with the manures 
deposited below. If, however, his subsoil should contain 
from 20 to 35 per cent of clay, as some hard-pans certain- 
ly do, its density would prevent the infiltration of nutri- 
tive matter from the surface, and if brought to the sur- 
face from a depth of 20 or 24 inches, would I think, not- 
withstanding the action of the frosts, be in a very unfit 
state for the reception of a crop without further pulveri- 
zation and surface manuring. {Ido not mentien lime, as 
that is supposed to be equally present in both cases. 

I was disposed to think favorably of the subsoil plough, 











horse. the flock were yearlings, which, all wool-growers are || f which anotice and engraving has been given in the 
Lot us now take a peep into the stable ;—see that ani- || aware, yield but light fleeces. I will here state, that on Farmer ; and I must still think that where the subsoil is 
mal with his bright aad shining sides ;—look into the stall || a distant farm some of my shelters were then mere hovels, of a natere that renders it unfit to be placed uppermost, 
of the ox, and feel how soft is the texture of Ais coat— || imperfectly made, (and in truth little better than none at | until partially penetrated with nutritive vegetable or an- 
or look at the cattle of the barn yard, which have had a |! all,) sothat 500 wethers fared badly ; butlnotwithstanding | imal matter from the surface, that such ® plough would 
warm sliclter provided for them;—all these examples || this, the gain per head was 1} oz. beyond any former yield, |) Operate well. By breaking and rendering pervious the 
show us the benefits of protection, in reference to the im. || making, in the aggregate, 141 lbs. producing the snug lit. | | hitherto impenetrable subsoil, the surface would be re- 
provement of nature's covering, to say nothing of their || tle sum of 104 dollars, Iwill digress fora moment. As | lieved of surplus water, oe a not more effectually sig 
eater vigor and healthful condition. ‘These cases are || the prices of wool of last year were too unsettled to form haps than by Mr. Allen’s plan, and the infiltration 
analugous to the subject before us. any correct judgment of the grade or quality of sheep, I | surface soil, vegetable matter, and reas would, I 
It there are any of your readers who doubt that shel. || will state, that the two years previous to the last, ny should imagine, render such a soil productive to the low- 
tering will im rove the quality of the fleeee, I will sug- |} wool sold in the Boston market, for cash, at about 75 | est depth reached. 1am the more confirmed in this opin. ' 





ook is: mks ; 5 tae ti ia Ta | ion from the facts that the use of such ploughs is rapid- 
yest a cheap method by which it can be thoroughly test- ogee: ; 
ly extending in England, that they are highly spoken ef 
in the latest farming periodicals and reports of that eoun- 
try, and that Mr. Colman in his late Agricultural Report 
‘to the Mass. Leg. has given engravings of the plough 
described in the Farmer, with another one intended to pro- 
tive product was S008 Ibe,, making om-cversee of over i duce the same effect, but more simple I should think in 

; ee. ing ” . | construction, and urged reasons for the beneficial results 
2 lbs. 14 oz. per head. With all those, doubtless, who 

, : . oa ; | that must ensue from their adoption in cultivating a large 
are inexperienced in the growing of fine wool, this may | i] clase of car subsoils. that] think unanewerabls 

eem not an extraordinary yield ; «hg POM ; 4 
ar tape pete age! oe | [must however, much as I admire his general reason- 
ing, be permitted to dissent from Mr. Allen in the reply 
which he gives to the last objection he supposes will be 
raised to his system, which objection is in these words — 
‘Land ploughed up from this depth, would be barren for 
years, unless manured by fourfold more heavily than we 
| could hope to do.” To this objection Mr. Allen replies 
P J P 
|| by denying in toto that sucha result would be produced ; 
and referring to the analysis given in No. 12 of the cur- 
rent volume, cites an instance in which soil, to the eye, 
taste, and smell, precisely similar to that, except that it 


cents per lb. Your readers can now form some estimate 
Select in the fall two sheep of equal quality as re- of the grade of my flock, &e. 
vards wool; jacket one of them, as it is called, by cover- 


} 


But the last clip tells the story honestly and fairly, for 
body of the animal with an oiled, or painted can- 


| all my shelters were such as they ought to be, made tight, 
and, therefore, warm. 


tiie 


— 


Vass, In order that it be impervious to rain, and let it be The number of my flock, sheared, 


amounted to 1751, including 470 yearlings, and the en. | 


kept on until shearing time; allow the other to go at 








- 


sarge without a jacket, or shelter, and the result, after 
paring the two fleeces when shorn, will clearly esta- 


sh the point in question. But the position, under con- 











deration, is too important to be passed over lightly; I 
i, therefore, having my invoices at hand, give the re- 
sult as stapled at the Middlesex manufactory, exhibiting 
tue clips of 1835 and ’36. The winter of 1834 and °35 


my sheep were not sheltered; the following winter they 
rere, 





but those who are, espe- | 
cially when the number of yearlings is considered, know | 
that it is, and that fine and light fleeces go hand in hand. 
The gain per head was 5 oz. over any yield previous to 
protection, and the aggregate quantity 547 lbs.; and pro. | 
vided my wool had brought the price of the year before, | 
as above stated, the peeuniary gain would have amount- 
ed to 400 dollars. 
and as the professional gentlemen say, I might rest the 
case. 





The two tables, as below, will show the difference—in 
that of ’°36 there will be seen a very considerable merease 


Here, Mr. Editor, is a strong point, 
of the finer qualities. 


But, I will further state, I shear. | 
ed about 200 more in ’36 than in ’35, and those I disposed 
of during tife interim of the clips, consisted, mostly, of 
those inclined to age, and not altogether my coarsest; so 
that the improvement can be ascribed to no other cause 


But I wish to make another strong one, for pecu- 
niary arguments speak ‘ trumpet-tongued,” and invaria. 
bly carry conviction to the pocket. | 





than sheltering. 


Clip of 1835. ] lip of 1836, 


Cast your eye again, if you please, to the tables, and 
observe the difference in quantity of the four first sorts, of 











was barely possible it contained a trifle more of vegeta- 
ble matter, taken from the depth of six feet, and subjec- 





_place. That some subsoils are unfit for vegetation, I 


not sheep grateful ? : 7 ; 
ls | have the highest authority for asserting. 


the clip of °36 995, viz: 9 Ib ted to the action of frost, gave a tolerable crop. 
3 Ths. wool extra, 12 ibs. extra, ne 4 . ° OPEL TASS age bs sag a “4 xe, | | A moment’s reflection I think, would have convineed 
\ +s “sé - > bat ss ae 3 os. O r 1¢e, 2 s. : Ss. 80 ° ae . é 
624 prime, 156 pritae, Leese prime, 727 lbs. first, 77 Ibs. second, in all | | Mr. Allen that the validityof the objection would depend 
45 6 «© Jet, 1470 * Ist, | 936} lbs. The wool of 200 more sheep is included in the | . : 
1992 « 66 O@ 1169 « Od |, entirely on the nature of the earth raised to the surface 
wv wil, nM <i, second table, but making a fair distribution of it through. 1 
1058 6% «Sd, 879 “ 3d, a the Met and in (for tt ED Sat ~ =" || by this deep ploughing ; and that while in one case the 
OE ( ou ; St, ne > wail ( . va) ac ’ | 
260 * * 4th, 199 * 4th, des a ny ie a ren ane xa og “ hina Ay s. | plough could not be made torun too deep, in another the 
“> «6 a a7 «fis signated in the voice) ts “ ; ret | . 
= oth, 37 ** Oth, _e a iii es clreenie yet || result deprecated by the ebjector would most surely take 
12“ & 6th, 9 « 6th, this isthe smallest part of the reward of proteetion. Are | 
| 
1} 


Say not, ye who disregard your own interest—who 
‘unk that protection is an infringement of the practice 
of your grandfathers, 


Do they not reciprocate every bene. | Chaptal says— 
fit conferred on them ? . " 
“‘ Deep ploughings are very advantageous to lands whieh 
| are of the same nature toa considerable depth, sinee, in 
|| addition to the good effects arising from the operation it- 
| self, those parts ‘of the soi] whic! have become impregna- 
For the present, I have done with the subject. 1 have °| ted with manures, that the rains have carried down from 
urged protection of your sheep for the sake of humanity ; _ the surface, are thrown up to contribute to the nourish. 
I leave it, seattering dollars and cents in the path mark. | ment of vegetation.” * * * “ But deep tillage does not 
ed out, which only needs to be followed, to find and gather | | belong to all soils, nor is it of use under all circumstances. 
= L. A. M. | For instance if a soil is situated upon a strata of earth 
Lansing, Tompkins Co. charged with black oxide of iron, or upon a bed of marl, 


Truly they do. They return to 
your pockets in the saving of life, improvement of fleece, 
and increase of its weight, ten dollars for every one you 
expend in providing the means of protection. 








and, therefore, must be wrong— 
and who reject each and every eXperiment which is made | 
to promote the great cause of agriculture, that the differ. 
ence, as above exhibited, might as well be ascribed to | 
some mistake of the sorters. 





If you really think so, go | 
to that immense establishme nt, the Middlesex manufac. 


tory, at the head of which are the Messrs. Lawrence of 
Boston »—men who are models of intelligence and enter- 
Prize—and cbserve for yourselves, not only the genius of 
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the mixture which would be produced by deep tillage, 
would reduce the land to almost entire sterility for two or 
three years. J have myself experienced this result and 
apeak from personal knowledge.” * * * “When Mr. 
Fellenburg wished to verify his principles of cultivation 
upon his estate at Hofwyl, he had his land broken up to 
the depth of three or four feet, and it produced nothing 
till the end of three or four years.” The testimony of 
Von Thaer in Germany, and Mr. Colman in this country 
is equally decisive. 

In detennining whether it would be advisable to reverse 
the earth to the depth of 24 or even 18 inches, a knowl- 
edge of the nature of the soil, and its carthy constitu- 
ents would seem to be indispensably necessary. It would 
be a very great mistake to suppose that the same results 
would ensue from bringing to the surface the deep rich | 
alluvion of our rivers, or the stiff subsoil of the neighbor- | 
ing hills; but scarcely less to imagine the same course of | 


' 


culture would be advisable on a soil containing more than | 
30 per cent of clay, that would be advisable and success. | 
ful on one containing not more than 8 orten, I must | 
further say it appears to me, that the somewhat conflic- 
ting opinions that seem to be entertained on the subject 
of the soi!s under discussion, and their proper mode of | 
treatment, arise from a limited view of this class of soils, | 
and from not sufficiently considering the very great di- 
ersity of proportion existing in their constituents. Each | 
riter seems to consider his subsoil a type of all the rest, | 
nd of course concludes that the system he has found 
If the introdue. | 
tion of the subject into the colums of the Farmer shall 


useful must be applicable every where. 


be the means of dispelling this illusion ;—demonstrate 
the necessity of a mose thorough knowledge of seils ;— | 


promises so much as the one recommended by Mr. Allen, 
the space occupied, could hardly have been better em- 
ployed; at least, such is the opinion of a subscriber, and 


am Eastern Farmer. 





WOOD LOTS. 

Mar. Tucker—Such improvements as are to benefit, not 

only the present, but future generations, ought to meet 

with the hearty reception, and receive the co-operation of 

every individual, who can in the least contribute to their 
advancement. 


Perhaps there is no part of the farmer's possessions, 


that receives so little attention, in regard to cultivation | 


and improvement, as his wood lot. 


of the handsomest and most valuable, seemingly without || 
even thinking that the forest will ever fail to furnish him | 


all that he shall ever need. 
story. 
ent sections of our country, are becoming considerably 
thinned, and if some method is not established to make 


them permanent, they will, before many years have pass. || 


ed away, but inadequately supply the demands for fuel, 
fencing, &c. 
tion of every farmer, who has hardly a sufficiency of tim- 
ber on his wood lot to afford him a supply for the various 
uses he has indispensably to apply it to. 
the attention of those who have enough and to spare at 
the present ; for the time will ere long arrive, when they 
will find that by constant use, (unless they have a super- 


abundance,) their wood lot will fail to furnish them an | 
adequate supply. And further, if they are well-wishers | 
of mankind, they will be desirous of conferring upon their | 
successors the necessary blcssings which a bountiful Pro. | 


vidence has conferred upon them. A farmer, for instance, 


has his 50, 100 or 200 acres of land, which is under cul. | 


tivation, except a certain portion, on which the timber has 
been kept for a wood lot. Out of this he gets his fire- 
wood, fencing, building frames, &c. Some of the trees 
are blown down, others decay and crumble to the ground. 
In a few years the larger growth is gone, the next follows 
the same fate, and so on. In the course of years the 
whole timber is swept from the lot, unless new growths 
are advancing to take the place of those that have pre. 


‘| the result has been as was anticipated. 


(o_o Pare he oak Clee ol 7 
” Fi . . } s r SO, 1 ( « Tilk i S.} Ue 
or bring into general use, where admissible, a system that || inserted ; also, the oak, hickory, ash, & 


Year after year he | 


continues to prostrate the timber, which usually consists '|mens could readily be preserved in a bottle of spirits, | 


whiskey or rum; and we should be able to examine and | 
- ' 


know what they really are, if we had the actual animal | 
But time will tell another | 


It is an indisputable fact, that wood lots, in differ- | 
The subject certainly merits the considera. | 


It also claims | 


‘ 


| ceded. The idea is, therefore, submitted for considera- 
‘| tion, whether it would not be the best procedure to fence 
|| wood lots, in order to keep out cattle, sheep, &c., that 
the young plants which are to be seen every few years 


‘and instead of being naked and stripped, our wood lots 
would be complete thickets. A sufficient number of the 


largest and most thrifty would take the lead, so that a 





|handsome growth would soon be under way. This is 





'| plainly demonstrated in the sapling or last growth now 
‘ 


' . P 
| to be seen in the woods. And so they would continue to 
i} - 


j follow in succession, as room was made by removing the 


'| larger trees; for when the larger ones are removed, thie 
i! next growth rapidly advances and takes their place. 


A wood lot in an adjoining town was fenced in a few 
years since, the cattle and sheep have been kept out, and 
plete thicket of small trees. Roads have been made 

{ . . _™ . . . . 
| through it in different directions for the purpose of get- 


under their parent trees, may not be destroyed. The re- | 
sult of such a practice, could not fail to have the desired | 
effect. ‘The young plants would make their appearance, | 


i 


It is now a com. | 


ting wood, otherwise it would be impossible to get throug! | 


it with a team. Was this course pursued by every far- 


| mer or owner of a wood lot, the result would be the same; 
{it would add to the permanence, 
} ‘ —_ : 
value, and, in my opinion, very much add to the beaniy 


greatly enhance the 


,of woods. The whizzing of the partridge and the song 


{of many a bird would greet the ear, where nought but the 
- — j 


} ° ° ° 
\} rustling of the leaves is now heard. 


There is another way still, that the improvement of | 


wood lots might be greatly advanced. 


That is, by trans. 


planting such trees as are valuable and not already in the | 


‘lot. In the thinned places, a number of locusts might be 


On the sides, || that this disca 


where the prevailing winds have blown down the larger | 


trees, there is usually considerable laud that is useless, | 


,or would be if cattle, &e. 1. 


| trees might be transplanted, or the locust propagated from 


were exclude: Here, also, 


the seed to very great advantage. 
| Should W. G. think the subject worth notice, the writer 


Cayuga Co., May, 1835. CvuLron. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Mr. Tvcxer—Conld any one of your correspondents be 





sects which prey on his produce, such as the wire worm, 


gruh, Hessian fly, &c., in their different states, the speci- 


who perpetrated the mischief. 
gent farmer to collect as specimens of a Sly preying on 
his wheat, not less than six different subjects, all unlike 
each other, and some of known differenee in habit from 
_ the real predatory diptera. 
What is the wire worm? What the “* caterpillar ?” 


The cut worm? Nobody can tell, in fact; and those 


who undertake to determine, look out for these names in | 


_ English books, and give us the animals known by those 
appellations in Europe, but non-residents of our country. 
The wheat fly of Europe is the Cecidomya tritici of Kir- 
by. The Hessian fly of America is the Cecidomya de. 
structor of Say. And we may suppose, as being species 
of the same genus, these are alike in habit; but I never 
heard who the cut worm, wire worm, and the other gene- 
ral encmies of the farmer are in truth. It is a pity, that 
when injuries of an extensive nature are observed in the 
crops, at any stage of their growth, the farmer should not 
immediately call in the assistance of an experienced En. 
tomologist, who would study the mode of operation, the 
history of its proceeding, and watch all the transforma- 
tions of the particular insect that does the mischief. We 
should know the enemy, his manner of attack, time of 
appearance and disappearance, &c.; all of which are 
essential to the mode of remedy and destruction. If spe- 
cimens could be obtained of the insect, in a manner to 
render it certain that it was the real cause of the injury, 








The above suggestions have been hastily written.— 


would be highly gratitied with an essay from his able pen. | 


induced to procure specimens of the various kinds of in. | 


I have known an intelli. | 


j 


| 








ae ee 


and in such states as to ascertain its history precise 


| 

such specimens could easily be preserved in spirits so . 
to be sent to an Entomologist for determination ; but the 
only way to be sure of the matter, is to take a stem of thy 
grass attacked, if it is on grain they operate, with the 
worm at work in it. ‘Take one specimen or more of the 


worm and put them in spirits; then insulate the grass 
J 





covering it with a glass vase, or gauze covering, so that 


, when the worm is transformed it nay be secured. "This 
| is attended with some difficulty, as it is necc “sary to waich 
‘constantly the operations and changes which the erea. 
ture goes through; some of them descend inte the earth 


o undergo their final transformation. ‘The best way is to 


t 
it 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ransplant the affected stems into a bex of earth, which 
tnust be so covered as to secure the insect when he issues 
|out of the cocoon, and at the same ti to admit air and 
light to the plant. But you doubtless know all this bet. 
ter than I, and I should, for one, be greatly pleased if 
some of your friends would make the subject of the real 
discovery of the farmer's enemies an object of attention 
At 
this moment, I recollect of but two of these out of the 


tens of thousands, which been det 


| in your most valuable and instructive publication, 
have rmuined with ao. 
further research, 
all re d lik e. 

sian fly, and the Ageria exitiora of Say, the peach worm 


A. H. 


viz: the Cecidomya d 


| 

J 

| curacy; and ove of these yet requires 
estructor of Say, the 
' 


d. 
Brooklyn, L.1., May 1, 1838. 
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. TioofAil not caused by Ercot. 
Mr. Tree re—T have n 
ithe Geness oF 


. : , . 
the disease called hoof. 


oticed in the present volume of 


r various opinions asx to the cause of 


ail in cattle. It is to be regretted 


is pot better understood. 


I will give you 
my views from fa that have come under my own ob- 


servation. Tam averse to the notion that it is caused by 


the ergot of spire grass. My reasons are theee. One 


neighbor has lost a number of head, some cows and some 


calves. Now if ergot causes the disease in one case, it 
must in all—if in the hind feet, why not in the fore feet? 
| It appears, however, that it never attacks the fore feet. 
Now, sir, in my humble opinion, it is not! 
ryt 

Those c 


their feet and ankles of the hind legs were frozen com. 


ling but freez- 


| ing. attle, when first discovered to be ailing, 


pletely stiff, and all at one time. The cause of the 


v7 


— 


freezing was supposed to be owing to their going into the 


brook the night previous to drink, which caused the snow 





'and mud to form snow balls, which were actually knock 


ed off the next day. While cattle are lying down, the 


hind feet are more exposed than the fore, and which a0- 


counts for the fore ones not being affected. One pair of 


oxen included in this lot, are perfectly sound. They were 
fed principally on hay, some stalks and some straw.— 
Another farmer has four or five head, out of a lange 


stock, that have the same disease, which he told me had 


eat nothing but straw. Another says he can serape& 


half bushel of ergot off his barn floor, where he has fed 
his cattle daily, and no symptoms of disease among them. 
From the fim of February, I have fed nine head of cat 
tle from a stack that contains abundance of ergot, and 
there is not the least symptom of a diseased hoof among 
them. 

Ithaca, April 22, 1838. 


Bees. 

In the spring the board on which a bee hive sets 
should be taken out and thoroughly cleaned ; remove the 
dead bees, and wash the board in soap suds, scraping it 
well. If this be not attended to, the bees will be more 
liable to disease. Make a white wash of lime, and put 
in some salt, and white wash the hoard under the hive, ! 
the comb does net come down to the bottem. By this 
method we have cured bees when diseased, and we c00- 
sider it a good preventive of disease. ‘This white wasb 
appears to be pleasant to the bees, and they will some 
times eat it freely ; perhaps they eat it wholly on account 
of the salt, but the lime as well as salt is doubtless co> 
ducive to their health. As much light in a hive is not 
pleasant to bees, it may be well to put some dark sub- 
stance, which has no taste or smell, into the white wash. 
We cannot say that this is necessary, but merely nam 
} it for consideration. —Yankee Farmer. 
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Gleanings by the Ed’tor of the Farmer § Gare ener. | 
Economica use of Manures.—Mr. Parkinson asserts || 

that one great advantage of the drill husbandry, —s 
it putting the manure ito drills, and that four e* 80 
yianure, thus applied, 1s equal to sixteen loads in the us- 
ual way of spreading it broadcast. He alludes, of course, 
eolely ‘to the crop to which it is applied, as no possible 
way by which so small a portion can be applied, could it 
exurcise an extensive influence on subsequent crops. 


Liue.—Darwin says that one great use of calcarcous 
earth consists in uniting with the carbon of the soil in 
its pure or caustic state, or with that of vegetable or an- 
imal reerements during some part of the process of pu- 
trefaction; and thus rendering it soluble in water, by 
forming @ hepar carbonis, somewhat like a hepar sul 
phuris preduced by lime and sulphur, by which process 
carbon is rendered capable of being absorbed by tue lac- 
teal vessels of vegetable roots. 

Man.—Anderson gives the following strong fact, illus- 
trative of the good effect of marl. He states that a piece 
of land en which a thick coat of shell marl was laid, 
bore good crops for forty years, without additional im- 
provement, 

Quincy describes it as a kind of clay which is become | 
fatter, and of amore enriching quality, by a better fer- | 
mentation, and by its having Jain so deep in the earth as 
not to have spent or weakened its fertilizing quality by | 

| 





any product; that it ts much of the nature of chalk, 
and is believed to be fertile from its salt and oily qualities, 
Hill understands by the term marls simple native earths, 
less heavy than clay; and 
Child affirms that, marling to improve the soil, is of 
very ancient date. | 
Crabb delineates it as a fat earth, consisting of clay || 
and the earbonite of lime, in which the latter prevails, 
and as being particularly useful as manures in barren land. |) 
Bacon says mar! is the best compost, as having mos | 
fatness, and not heating the ground teo much. 1 
’ The very meaning of the word signifies marrow, or the 
futnese of the earth, which was doubticss derived from 
its me jiorating tendency as a manure, 1 





Soot, says Sir Humphrey Davy, doubtless owes a part | 
of its efficacy to the ammoniacal salts it contains. 

As atop drevsing for turneps or grass lands, there is 
nothing superior to it. 

Awmoniacar Liavor.—The same author asserts, that 
the liquor produced by the distillation of coa!, contains 
carbonate and acetate of ammonia, and is said to be aj} 
very good manure ; and in eorroboration of his assertion, | 
etates, that in 108, he found the growth of wheat at! 
Rochampton assisted by a very weak solution of acetate 
of ammonia. We conelude from these premises, that the 
ammoniac liquor, which is daily drawn off and wasted, 
at gas generating establishments, would be a most eflica. || 
«ious ingredient in all composts, and that, where conven. || 
lence and distance justified the hauling of it, it would be || 
found eminently useful for alinost all the purposes of ag- | 
riculture. 


Satr.—Sir Humphrey Dary says, that common salt, 
in small quantities is a useful manure. 
Sir John Pringle, in wiving its monus operandi, asserts, 
thatin small quantities i! assists the deco:nposition of an- 
imal and vegetable manure. | 


Sir Humphrey Davy further remarks, that the refuse |) 
salt in Cornwall, which contains some of the oil and ex- | 
uria of fish, has loug been known as an admirable man- 
ure, 

A good way to enconrage the growth of Silk. 

A number of gentleman, inhabitants of Massachn- || 
setts, Connecticut and New Jersey, have requested the | 
American Institute, by letter, to efer a prenium at their 
next Annual Fair, for the greatest quautity of Sewing || 
Siik to be raised on not less than one-sixteenth of an acre i| 
of land by a succesion of crops in a single season. 
Satisfactory evidence to be given of the same to the || 
managers ef said Institute on or before the next fair; | 
together with the weight of mulberry leaves consumed, 
the weight and number of cocoons produced, and the 
Weight of waste silk and floss, and the number and 
quantity of the trees set on this land, the amount of 
land and also the weight of leaves which may from ne. 
cessity be borrowed from any source to complete the ex- 
periment, to be certified to the Institute on oath or affir. 
Imation, 

Toenable the American Institute to carry this propo. 
tal into effect, they have forwarded a joint and several ob. 
ligation payable on or before the first day of October next, 
for One hundred Dollars. 

At alage meeting of the Institute, the proposal was 
tnanimously accepted. Silk is one of the articles of | 
foreign growth which has been imported of late years to 
4n enormous amount, If our influential fellow citi- 
zens will follow the above example we may soon become 
exporters instead of importers of Silks. We think edi. 
tors of papers disposed to encourage the growth of 
silk and thereby contribute to the independence of our | 











| varieties for $2. 
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country, will do well to publish the foregoing. Itisa 
good example. Other useful produc!ious may be encour- 
aged in thesame way.—N. Y. Star. 





Wintering Bees in a Cellar. 
Asa small hive of bees suffer from cold when they 
stand out, and they eat a great deal more honey in pro. 
portion to their numbers than a large swarm, it has been 


recommended to keep them in the cellar during winter ; 


in this way a feeble swarm will not suffer from cold, and 
a very littlehoney will be sufficient to sustain them till 
spring. A friend of ours says that he had a very small 
swarm of bees last fall, and all the comb that they had 
was not more than a hat full, filling only one corner of 
the hive; he put then in a dark cellar when the cold 
weather commenced, leaving the entrance of the hive 
open ; afew days since he brought them up and set them 
out of doors and they were alive and well—Yankee Far. 





Redishes. 

This root being liable to be eaten by worms, the fol- 
lowing method is recommended for raising them: ‘Take 
equal quantities of buckwheat bran, and fresh horse- 
dung, and mix them well and plentifully in the ground 
by digging. Suddenly after this, a great fermentation 
will be produced, and numbers of toadstools (kind of 
mushroom) will start up in forty-eight hours. Dig the 
ground over again and sow the seed, and the radishes 
will grow with great rapidity and be free from the attacks 
of insects. They will grow uncommonly large. Buck- 


wheat bran is an excellent manure itself—Farmers’ As- 


sistant. 





Spring Wheat. 
NEW supply of Siberian Bearded Sprmeg Wheat, just 
L received at the Rochester Seed Store This wheat will 
g-nera!!v succeed well, if not sown later than the 20h of May. 
May 12 RIYNOLDS & BATTEHAN. 


Early Seed Petatoes. 
NARLY Manley or June, and Karly White Kidney Pota- 
‘4 toes, togeher with a great variety of other choice 
kinds, for sale at the Seed Store of 
Mav & REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


‘Drill Rarrows or Planting NEaclines. 





NEW supply of Robbins’? Patent Planting Machines, || 


rf just received at the Rochester Seed Store. 
A'so, anumber of Merchants’ Patent Dell Barrows. [See 
No. 18, current vol. ef the Genesee Farmer. 
May 5. REYNOLDS §& BATEHAM. 
Root Cultivation. 
LARGE supply of new and genuine Ruta Baga, Man- 
vi gel Wurizel, Sugar Beet and Orange Carrot Seed, 
just receiwed at the Roches'er Seed Store. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Rochester, Apri! 21, 1838 











New and Rare Flower Seeds. 
¥ have just received froma London Florist, the file 
lowing list of choice Flower Seeds, consisting — 


of new an! beautiful annuals of recent introduction, whic 


have been figured or described in the English Horticultural 


and Botanical Magazmes. 


They are put up in smal! papers, each kind distinctly label 
ed, and will be sold im packages of 20 varieties for $1, or 50 
As the suj pv of some kinds is quite limit- 


| ed, those we wish large assur ments should make early ap- 


plication. 
it 7” Fora numerous list of other splendid Flowers, and 
directions for cultivation, see our Genera! Catalogue. 
New Turkish Aster, Cilia capitata, 
Dbl. Indian or Chinese Pink, ca sitata alba, 
Fine Carnation, achillefolia, 
Sweet Scented Candvtuft, tricolor, 
Double Dwarf Nizella, Godetia rubieunda, 
Fine Searlet Ten week Stoek, Helichrysum lucidum album, 
Scarlet Bromp‘on Stuck, Kaulfussia ametloides, 
Bloody Wal tlower, Lupinus bicolor, 


New Silver Hawkweed, | mexicana, 
Dbl. Dwarf Rocket Larkspur, pollyphillus, 
Fine Mixed Balsamine, micranthus, 
Striped Chinese Mallow, mutabilts, 
Cacalia Cocrinea, Cruiekshankii, 


Calendrine grandiflora, 


nanus, 
! 
disco'or, 


Leptosiphon androsacus, 


speciosa, ‘Losthemia californica, 
Campanula Lowen, , Madia elegans, 
peatagoma, )Malope grandiflora, 


Clarkia pulchella, 
pulche!la alba, 
elegans, 


| Nemophila insignis, 
|Nolana paradoxa, 
t atriplicifolia, 


Collinsia grandiflora, ‘Enothera Lindleyana, 
bicolor, Romanzovii, 


Collomia coccinea, [ria,| Petunia nvctaginiflora, 
Coreopsis (Jalliopsis) tincto-|Phacelia tanacetifolia, § 


__atkinsonia,| iripinnatifida, 
Eschscholtzia californica, |Schizanthus pinnatus, 
crocea, |Salpizlossis, fine mixed, 
Eutoca viscida, ! Zinnia grandiflora, 
multiflora, 


Note.—New flowers very seldom have any English names, 
and all Florists and Botanists prefer designating them by 
their scientific names, as they are much more corrcet and 
satisfactory. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

Rochester Seed Store, May 5, 1838. 


and weigh equa! to the Berkshires. 


Early Red-blazed Seed Corn. 


4 oe variety of Indian Corn is very pro‘uctive; the cass 
are of good size, and by experiments made the past sem 
son, it was found to ripen earlier than almost any other var ie- 
ty, pot excepting the celebrated Dutton. It is for sale b 

May 5 REYNOL!)S & BATEUAM. 


: Many other choice varieties for sale as usmal, 


Gardening Notice. 


S vegetables will not grow during cold weather, it was 

of but little advantage to sow seeds early this spring, 

But those who have gardens unplanted, should remember that 

summer is at hand, and it is now a good time to sow such 

seeds as Peas, Parsneps, Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 

Celery, Salsify, Onion, Early Beets, &c. as well as most 

kinds of Flower Seeds. It is scarcely neceesary to add, that 

these, and all other kinds of Garden Seeds, of the best quali» 

ty, may be obtained at the Rochester Seed Store, Arcade 
Hall. (May 5) REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Siberian or Tartarian Oats. 


A GOOD supply of this valuable variety of oats—a genu- 
ine article—for sale at the Rechester Seed Store. 

The numerous accounts which have been published respect 
ing the qualities oft hese Oats, render any further recom- 
mendation entirely superfluous, at least to the readers of the 
Genesee Farmer. 

Dr. Wm. C. Dwight of Moscow, has raised them for several 
years, and thinks them decidedly preferable to any other va- 
riety. He recommends sowing them very thick, (from 3 to 4 
Seales to the acre,) as it renders them less liable to lodge. 
They yield with him from 70 to 80 bushels to the acre. 

May 5. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


New Onion Seed. 


ELLOW Dutch, Large Strasburg, White Pertuga! and 
Large Red Onion Seed, the growth of 1837, just rece> 
ved direct from England, 

The crop of Onion Seed was almost a total failure in this 
country last season, and being unable to obtain a supply of 
NEW SEED in the United States, we last fall sent an order to 
england for a supply fromthat ceuntry. It has arrived in fine 
order, and we are confident will prove a superior article, 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

Rochester, April 21, 1838. 





— 











Great Arrivals 
AT THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 


4% E have received by some of the first boats, a number 
of Tone in weight of English and American Field 
and Garden Seeds, Tools, Books, &c. Our assortment for 
| the season is now full and complete, and we would inform 
|our distant customers and agents, that their orders which 
have been already received, will be immediately a ttended te, 
/and the articles put up and forwarded with all possible des- 
yateh, 
| The demand for seeds by wholesale during the winter was 
so great, that our fall stock of many kinds had become erm 
tirely exhausted; but the quantities now received are so 
great, and the varieties so numerous, t at our friends need 
have no scruples about sendingus extensive orders. Weare 
so confidentthat these seeds will prove genuine, and give the 
best of satisfaction, that we feel a great degree of pleasure in 
offering them to the public. And we most cordially invite all 
who feel an interest in the advaneement of Agriculture and 
Horticuliure, to call and exagine for themselves. 
s7F> Catalogues sent gratis to al! applicants. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
Nos. 3 and 5 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N.Y. 
April 21, 1838. 


Improved Durham or Short Horn Bulls. 


, sulscriber has several yearling bulls of this very 

choice breed for sale, from direct imported stock ; also, 

one half Devon and Durham do. A. B. ALLEN. 
Buffalo, April 3d, 1838, ap 14-6w 


» Improved China, Berkshire and Tuscarora Pigs, 


BNHE subscriber expects in the months of May and June, 
| S&L several litiers of the above superior a.imals. The 
price of the Chinas, at 6 wecks old, per pair, will be $10,060 
Berkshires and Tuscaroras, “s ss 6s 12,00 
and for every month added to the above age of pigs, $1,25 
wilf be charged on the price of the former, and $1.50 on the 
latter, ‘These hogs are universally admired wherever known, 
and are considered the choicest and best breeds of England 
and America, returning the farmer a greater amount of pork 
for their feed than any others, and therefore the most profita- 
ble stock that ean be kept. 


The Improved Chinas are celebrated forthe sweetness and 
delicacy of ther meat, are easily kept fa! in pasture without 
other food, being perfectly quiet and not wandering at all; 
are very handsumely spotted, a clear black and white, the 
colors about equa!; have smal! short heads, ears and legs 
with deep and broad bedies, and weigh from 300 to 400 Ibs, 
according to keep at eighteen months old. There is nothmg 
equal to these boars for crossing with other hogs, as they re- 
duce (heir long coarse heads and legs, and give breadth and 
depth to their carcase quicker than any other kind. They 
have no affinity to what is commonly called the Grass breed 
of hogs, being of a distinct race, & entirely superior every way, 


The Berkshire<are highly prized for their lean, tender and 
juicy hams, are darker spotted than the aboye, and will weigh 
at the same age from 4 to 600 Ibs. 

The Tusearoras are a cross of the China with the Berk- 
shire and other superior breeds, have nearly the quietnese 
and aptitude to fatten with the China, are of the same coler, 
A. B. ALLEN. 

an '4-6w 























Buffalo, April 3d, 1838, 
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feet long in October, but only three pecks of seed was ob- 
tained. ‘The summer vetch has been tried in this neigh 
borhood, 


seed, 


(Extracts from the Cultivator.) 


Mixep Cror or Corn anv Poratrors.—John Lorrain | 
planted ten acres of Indian corn, in rows eight feet three | 
inches distant, and hills with three plants at eighteen | 
inches inthe rows. Between each row he planted two | 
rows of potatoes, The product was 430 3-4 bushels of 
corn, and 848 of potatoes, or 43 of corn and 84 of potatoes 
on each acre. At another time he obtained 50 bushels 
of shelled corn, and 150 bushels of potatoes from an acre. || 
A gentleman has just assured us, that he made a similar. 
experiment last summer, alternating two rows of corn, | 
at twoanda half feet, and two rows of potatoes, with | 
very great success. ‘This mode of culture gives to the 
corn the advantages of air and sun, which it requires, | 
while the shade of the corn does not prejudice, or but par- 
tially, the growth of the potato crop. 

Vauve or Ruta Baca.—Our neighbor Bement has kept 
twenty of his Berkshire hogs, mostly full grown breeders, 
from the first of November tothe loth of February, upon 
ruta baga aud buckwheat bran, at the rate of six bushels 
of roots and one of bran per diem, fedthem two raw 
meals 2 day, and one warm meal, boiled. When he be- 
gan to feed with the roots, the hogs were low in flesh ; at 
the termination of the three and a half months, they 
were too thrifty for breeding, and some of them fit for the 
butcher. He estimates that four quarts of corn to each 
hog per day, for the time they have been fed with the 
roots, would not have brought them into a better condi. | 
tion than they now are. What then has been to him the 
value of his ruta baga? | 
Four quarts of corn per day to each hog, would | pt 

have amounted, in the 105 days, to 262 bush- 1} 459 lbs. chee a aa 8 ets 

els, which, at 75 cents per bushel would be $196 56 415 eS ad z 
Add 105 bushels buckwheat bran, at 15 cts. 17 50 


towns, where pasture is scarce. 

| ExreriMents IN FEEDING roots.—W., Catton, of Len- 
Onis Be writes us, that he has gone to some extent in 
the culture of roots; that he has made several experi- 
ments in feeding them to stock; and that he finds car. 
ar beets to be the most profitable for fattening 
Ihe 
rate of 1,000 bushels to the 


rots and sug | 
cattle, and the ruta baga for miich cows and sheep. 
raised the sugar beet at the 


Reva paca IN Pennsyivania—S. Mayleet, who dates 
‘ that ln 
raised last year, 1,160 bushels rata baga upon 132 pere! 
es land, equa! to 1,333 1-5 bushels on the acre. Mr. 
boiled the reots, and fattened his hogs upon th 
the addition of coarse grain provender, and his 
says, is excellent. ‘The roots were grown in dr 
feet apart, with intervals of ten inches between the plants 
—beech and maple soil, highly manured. 


at Montrose, Sus ichannalh county, assures Us 


pres 


. 
4. 
‘ 


| Prorrrs or tne Darry.—Below is a statement of thr 
amount of butter and cheese made from my dairy of six 
cows ineight months of last scason, which IT think will 

|| do eredit to the farming and dairy interest in this town. 

| 1448 Ibs. cheese, whicn sold at my door at 


_ 
ij 
S104 §8 


“eee ewer 


butter at 18 cts..... 


And it shows that the ruta baga was | 
balance, to wit,..... . $179 00 || 
Which, divided by 630, the number of bushels fed out, 

gives the value of a bushel, used in this way, at about 

281 cents. Deduct for ihe cost of raising, the quantity 

being about the average product of an acre, four cents 

the bushel, and it shows a nett profit of 24) cents per 
bushel, or of $154.25 per acre. We call this a demon- 
stration of the profits of root culture. 
Beer Sucar.—While on the subject, we will repeat, 

what does not appear to be generally understood, that 
large roots donot yield near so much sugar, in proportion 
to weight, asroots that are of medium or diminutive si 
And further, a fact that we have seen demonstrated by 
three years’ experience, after the beet has attained to ma- 
turity, which is known by the tops ceasing to grow, and 
the under leaves becoming shrivelled and yellow, the roots 
deteriorate—the sugar is changed to potash—according 
to the time they are left in the ground after the plant has 
ceased to grow. Theseremarksapply equally to the su- 
gar beet, common beet and mangold wurtzel—whether 
raised for the table, for sugar, or for jarm stock. 


worth the Making an average of 836,48 1-6 per cach coy 
ey Potrarors—As much difference of opinion exists 
whether large, small or mediuin size potatoes are best for 
seed, I made atrial of the two extremes in the following 
manner, viz. by planting two rows with one potato of 
the largest size in cach hill; then two with three of the 
smallest in each hill, placed ina triangula 
inches apart, soil similar and very rich. 

potatoes from the first two rows 
than those fromthe other two, (though all were large, 
and the yield about one-sixth greater.) As truth is said to 
lie between extremes, as a geueral rule, perhaps this case | 
is not an exception. | 


r form, four 
Result—ihe 


were generally larger 


! 
‘ . 

Pioverrnc o.p Meapows.—I would reiterate your oft. 
repeated recommendation, to plough up old worn-out 
meadows, and keep them in tillage two orthree seasons. 


My own experience, though not great, enables me to say 
that on a picce of meadow thus renovated, I have for 
several years cut triple the amount of its former product. 

RovraTion oF crops.—There need not be a stronger ar- 
rument adduced, in favor of the system of alternating 
Dutton Corn.—There is nothing good and commenda- || CTP» than a condition which is generally inserted in the 
ble but what has its counterfeit; and we regret to notice. Scotch leases—prohihbiting the tenant from taking two 
that some late agricultural writers would not only make | @/éte crops, i.e. of small grains, in succession, from the 
us answerable for the faults of the counterfeit, but res. || Same field—because such repetition tended to impair the 
ponsible for the impositions which have been practised 
upon Mr. Thorburn, our worthy seedsman. Having cul- 
tivated the Dutton corn cighteen years, without having 
it once materially injured by frost, we ventured to recom. 
mend it as an excellent and early field variety for our lat- 
itude—but not as the earliest varicty of corn. But it 
seems our neighbor Fhorburn has sold seed, as Dutton? 
corn, which was not carly. Ht is proper to say, that our, 
seed forms but a small portion of what Mr. Thorburn 
sells—and is generally off his hands carly in January. , 
Mr. Wm. Thorburn has been imposed upon, and has 
bought and sold seed, as Dutton corn, which was not 
such—and which he afterwards ascertained either did not 
grow, or did not ripen early. 


Liminc.—** I have been in the practice of using lime 
for twenty-five years ; there is little of the land that I 
occupy that has not had 200, and some 300 bushels per 
acre, applied in that time. 


as practicable from the kiln. But for more than twenty 
vears [ have spread but little that has not lain from three 
to twelve or more months, and when spread avoided all 
means that would incorporate it with the soil, that neces. 
sity did not urge for the accomplishment of other objects. | 
The change was the fruit of a doubt of the ultimate util- 
ity of using lime to hasten the decomposition of vegeta. | 
ble matter contained in soil under regular cultivation, and | 
that this questionable advantage was all I conceived 1 | 
had to place against the known and certain result, that | 
by so applying it, it would be converted into carbonate at 
the expense of a material contained in the soil that there | 
was, or in future would become, capable of supporting a 
vegetable; and that so far as it could be converted into a 
Vercurs.—Vetchies, sometimes called tares, are ex-;| carbonate, before mixed with aot. beng clear gain; and I 
tensively used in England asa green crop, to be eut and || regard my experience as having fully sustained the con- 
fed green, like luzern and c'over, to working and other) UC" 
cattle. They are of two kinds, winter vetches, sown 
in autumn, and cut in the spring, and summer vetches, | 
sown in the spring, and cut at mid-summer, in time to 
sow the ground with winter wheat or rye. The late |, of the favor of the great; the success of his crops de. | 
Chancellor Livingston made experiments in cultivating | pending only on tlie blessing of God upon his honest in. 
— as a fallow crop, in 1794, and the result is recorded || dustry.” 
mthe memoirs of the o!d society. Sown up ight | Tau syPsum.—P;: i ; i 
loam in May, and plastered, the ; tris n probe ne Cc tc a ‘he Md 7 tare onan = colerins, 
) plas ’ y} g rop.|| Chemung, hassent us the result of some experiments with 
They were cut when in bloom, in August, and cured like || plaster. A row of potatoes not plastered yielded 494 
, J. ere || pounds of tubers, while a row along side, which he las. 
dino oo sae prasterod. these cured in- |, tered, gave 9) pounds—a dithinenst of nearly onehalf in 
> but contiued to grow, while the seed at|| favor of the plastered row. Mr. Miller says the differ. 


SHEEP-KILLING poG,—* A young dog, having wantonly | 
bitten and mangled a large lamb, so that it diced, was 
muzzled by one of my servants, and tied to the dead lamb, 
for a day anda night, and severely beaten. He was en- 
tirely cured of his propensity for chasing sheep, and 
would never afterwards approach them.”—Judge Peters. 


A sentiment oF Fravxiin.—* IT think agriculture the 
inost honorable of allemployments, being the most inde. | 


uJ oe 
hay. The product was about 25 ewt. Three bushels were | 


It gave a great product in vines, but ve y little 
Cattle are fond of them, and if the seed could be | 
readily procured from abroad, they might no doubt be | 
profitably cultivated, on a sinall scale, for working cat- 
tle or milch cows, particularly in tae vicmity of large | 


|| treasury, directly in aid of agriculture, 


acre, and thinks them preferable to the mangold wurtzcl. || 


4 FEW hundred genuine Morus Mulric 
| £ Mulberry trees, just reeeived and for sa 


intrinsic value of the land. | 


In my first applications, it | 
was slaked, spread and incorporated with the soil as soon | 


| Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries 


| pendent. ‘The farmer has no need of popular favor, nor i} 


ee — 


Hl fal heing applied to each hill, after the first” hoeing 
lI ‘The soil agravelly loam. Mr. M. recommends the soy. 
| ing a bushel an acre on grass grounds, about the first of 
| May, and he thinks its benefits are manifest the second 
season. Wejoin Mr. M. in begging farmers who do not 
/use plaster to try it—on their meadows and pastures, on 
their corn, potatoes, &c. 

Srare Ponicy—Maine has paid to her farmers inore 
than $76,000 as a bounty upon wheat raised by thy m 
last year. ‘Thus Maine, with a population of Jess than 
400,000, gives 76,000 dollars, annually from her public 
Nx w- York, With 
| a population five times as large as Maine, gives—norh. 
jag !! What WILL she give ? 

“To avorip THE Bree. ®orn.”—Let your bee-house and 
hives be kept well white-w ashed, also the sti rt boards or 





1 
a > On 
quarts of fine earth, one part 
salt, mixed, for the hive to rest upon. 


| twice 


jwhich each hive stands, particularly the undersid 
each, place two or three 


oiice 


Chang 
I found good caus: 


! or 
auring suiutrer, to allan on 
placing bees on the ground, as had been rm commended 
twenly years aro, 


OT FELD, REO re ROT 





VEorrces YEaulticnutlis. 


,' %} 
us, or Chinese 
t hy 


May 5 REYNOLDS & BATEH 


1M. 


Frait Trees for Sale. 

"SNUE subscriber re his friends ard the 
pubiie that he h at Nursery m Roches. 
Monroe county, ‘ol New York, a large quantity ef 
it bree ted withthe most ‘ 
Inds, m planting, which he 


; SAMUEL, 


specttally infortys 
t hy 
Sta 


r. 
r 8, grattedan 


mnocus approved 
ow ht tor tran 
nable terms. 


apr 1l5-tt 


Wil Seil On tie 


n MOULSON, 


strease 


N. B. Casn will be paid for a few thousand two years old 
Arece Trees 


Superior Gardea & Agricultural Seeds, 


od he 
Fe 


;every so 


FAN subscriber has now on hand’a full sup) 
G of Garden and Field Seeds, growth of J§ 
ethe finest Cabbuges. Cauliflo 
adishes,Peas Ac. tha’ are cultive 
~and Eo ] ind together with 
to advantage in ous 
land whi whoexpressiy for inv use from ck furnish 
ed and ratsed by the most experienced gardeners im this 
try; in ry articie emanating from my 
ranted genuine and fresh. ? 
Also, Uats, Poratoe 
bushel, Kye ¢ar 
‘r,s Orchard White Mul. 
| berry, and Yellow Locust Seeds, Sprog Tares or Vetches, 
renuine Manse! Wurtzel, and Ruta Baga and Fie'd Turnep 
Seeds, also Italian Spring Wheat, well worth the attentjon of 
| Farmers. 
Wholesale Deal t 
| Price lists, by the pound 


iv 

‘7, 
among whicha w- 
ers, Broceoli, R 
tedinks 


ul cj 


giand, rane 


ibe raised Own COUL'TY, 


re or Si 
coun. 


short, eve Slorce, War 


Skinless Oats, 44 |b. 
White Clover, 


(irass, Herd’s Grass, 


weight to the 
Perer nial Lucerne or 


| French Clov 


ass, 


s supplied on accommodating terms. 
and bushel, furnished on applica 
| tion, as also catalogues of my whole collection, graus. 
Flower Roots, Bu b Glas ses, Gireen-house Plants, the best 
| Books on Gardening, &c. at various priews, Bird -eed of eve- 
lry sort, Pearl Barley, Oatmeal, Embdon Grots for Gruel, 
| Split Peas, White and Brown Mustard Seed, Garden Flow 
er Pots and Garden ‘Tools, Russian Bass Mats. 
| The Flewer Seed department embraces 
ety to be found in this country, in which are included choice 
| couble Dahlia Seed, © nation and e Pinks, Geimen 
ind China Asters, splendid Double Balsoms, with an 
thon of several new Varieties, accompanied with a printed cb 
rection for culture and management, 
Orders will be punctaally attenced to and carefully packed 
ind forwarded as directed, but as the collection of distam 
debtsare often troublesome, and sometimes impracticable, it 
is desired that satisfactory reference be made to persons i 
Albany, when the order is not accompanied with the meney- 
(oF Also, SEED CORN .--The subscriber has a quar 
titv of the celebrated 12 rowed Dutton Corn; the advantages 
of raising this corn are its prolifie qualities, 
W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
Sign of the Plough, 317 N. Market st. opposite Post Offiee. 
A'bany March 17. 1838. mar24 
Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 
FANUIS establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered compactly with Irees ano 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the puble a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English aud American varieties, consisting of Apples Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Grape Vines, Strawe 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Reses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Pawonies, Double Dahlias,&e. de : 
Also,a large colicctionof Green House Plants, of choice 
and select varieties, in good condition 
Orders respectfully soliented. Trees and Plants, when or 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 


the che'cest varie 


oce 


add 





isired delivered ou the eanal one mile fromthe Nursery, ° * 


Rochester. 


Ordersfor Mr, Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher o 
this paper. 


Catalogues will be sent to every applicant gratis, or may be 





the bottom was mouiding and wasting; they were 


| 
| 
| 
five || ence upon his corn was nearly the same, a_table-spoon- | 


had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 
Aprill, 1837, ASA ROWE. 





